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NEEDLEPOINT LACE 
ITALIAN, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


MRS. HEARN’S BEQUEST OF 
LACES 


IN a copy of the Rambler, published 
in 1751, Dr. Samuel Johnson, moralizing 
upon the pleasures and vexations of life in 
general and especially upon the “numerous 
and restless anxieties, by which female 
happiness is particularly destroyed,’’ men- 
tions among other causes of worriment 
“which the envy of fate aims immediately 
at the fair” the discomforting thought 
that not only is “ the most fashionable 
brocade subject to stains,” but as, well 

pinner the pride of Brussels may be 
torn by a careless washer!”' That 
anxiety on such a score was warranted may 
be readily appreciated when one considers 
the delicacy of such exquisite fabrics as 


‘The Rambler, 1751, XXVIII, p. 9 


/ 


some of those recently bequeathed to the 
Museum by Mrs. Laura F. Hearn, a collec- 
tion of twenty-seven pieces, including a 
group of beautiful eighteenth-century lap- 
pets or pinners that bring to mind the 
picturesque belles bygone days when 
fine laces were the pride of every feminine 
heart. 

The lappets, which are of the best 
period of Brussels work, date from the 
close of the seventeenth and the early 
years of the eighteenth century, when in 
England, despite the acts of Parliament 
prohibiting the importation of Flemish 
lace, the popularity of the Brussels fabric 
for the elaborate head-dresses of the day 
remained unabated during the reigns of 
William and Mary and Queen Anne. The 
same was true in France where princes of 
the blood and cavaliers vied in extrava- 
gance with the ladies of the court, who 
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appeared coiffed a la fontange with lace 
ruffles piled high upon the head, the lappets 
or pinners' hanging free at the back or 
brought to the front and gracefully ad- 
justed at side of the One 
of the most interesting pieces of the Hearn 
Collection is a strip with lappet ends 
designed for the trimming of a cap or 
head-dress. This ts of old Brussels pillow 
lace of such exquisite quality that it is 
difficult in this age of restless activity to 
visualize a feminine temperament of 
sufficient serenity to spin such 
thread or one with adequate patience to 
manipulate the hundreds of bobbins 
necessary to weave the intricate pattern. 
Another beautiful ptece is a charming 
berthe of point d’Angleterre dating from 
the same period, resembling in its design 
the silk patterns produced at Lyons during 
the later years of the reign of Louis XIV. 
This, as is also the case with the smaller 
cape of point de France, was in its original 
form a deep flounce, probably from the 
vestment of some church dignitary and, 
like many others, was remodeled in the 
Second Empire when with the low-cut 
bodice capes such as these were de rigueur. 
Among the needlepoints of the collection 
are several strips of the so-called point 
d’Espagne, a variant of the Venetian fabric 
dating from the early seventeenth century. 
This is neither the point plat, the point de 
rose, nor the gros pornt, differing from each 
of these in having the pattern uniformly 
outlined with a buttonholed cordonnet, 
similar to the point d’Alengon, the short, 
closely set brides being embellished with 
occasional thorny picots. This, like simi- 
lar work of the Venetian school of the same 
period, marks an epoch in the craftsmanship 
of Europe when the inspiration of Levan- 
tine art, already long evidenced in the 
loomwork of Italy, was beginning to make 
itself felt in the more recently developed 
lace industry. In both the Italian and 
the Spanish fabrics of this character we 
find the same floral forms, but each is 


one bodice." 


gossamer 


'The term “ pinner ’’is sometimes applied to the 
head-dress itself. 
1902, fig. 79 


2See Palliser, History of Lace, 


and plate LXX XIII 
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distinctive of the environment that pro- 
duced it. In the Venetian lace we have, 
instead of the heavy foliation of the charac- 
teristic Renaissance scroll, a 
tracery such as is found in the charming 
borders of Persian manuscripts or the 
exquisite tooling of Levantine leatherwork, 
combined with the same tulip, carnation, 
and long-pointed with serrated 
edges that are found in Rhodian pottery 
or in the carpets of the Near East. Just 
as the Coptic weaves reflect in their pat- 
terns the Roman mosaics, so these laces 
repeat the exotic motifs originating in the 
Orient, a passing phase of decoration which 
left its imprint on Italian fabrics but which 
gradually disappeared under the reaction- 
ary influence of an art more purely na- 
tional. In the so-called point d’Espagne, 
however, while the same floral forms ap- 
pear, the work is much more compact; the 
graceful scroll becomes a series of inter- 
laced circular stems with foliated terminals 
that show none of the freedom of the Italian 
patterns, and the completed work is 
stamped with the same effect of massed 
motifs that is found in the Dutch pillow 
laces of the same period. 

In attributing all fine needlepoint to 
Venetian workers, the fact is often over- 
looked that in many of the north Italian 
cities expert lace-making might readily 
have developed through the medium of 
the embroidery guilds, or through the 
migration of those skilled in the technique; 
and it may yet be demonstrated that this 
class of needlepoint laces, so distinct from 
the true Italian type, is the product of 
some center other than the city of the la- 
goons. These laces, both those attributed 
to Venice and as well the point d’ Espagne, 
have an individuality quite as marked as 
that of the Lucchese weaves of the four- 
teenth century; but their exact provenance 
is yet to be determined. The Italian 
laces may be the work of some center or 
designed for Venetian workers by some 
special artist—for instance a master like 
Pisanello—whose adventurous spirit had 
led him to the sumptuous courts of the 
East. The point d’Espagne in turn may 
be the work of Dutch lace-makers resident 
in Spain or in Holland where the tulip 
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motif' was quite as popular as in the 
Levant 

Another piece worthy of special mention 
is a charming panel of Venetian point 
showing a large variety of stitches. The 
design is made up of a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of foliated scrolls springing from a 
central motif and represents a later develop- 
ment of the seventeenth-century fabric 
when the worker becoming more adept 
had wearied of the established type and 
had ventured into a broader field of orna- 
mentation. 

With the 
beautiful examples of early Brussels work, 
the Museum collection with its splendid 
historical pieces is placed far in advance of 
any foreign museum. In no collection 
on the continent, either the Leidt Collec- 
tion at Bruges or the wonderful laces of 
the Musée Cinquantenaire at Brussels, do 
the Flemish laces excel in beauty those 
found in our own Museum. 

For the present the laces will be exhibited 
in the Room of Recent Accessions, as the 
lace galleries are in process of rearrange- 
ment. F. M. 


accession of these many 


NEW GALLERIES OF SILVER- 
WARE AND CERAMICS 


IN discussing the never-settled question 
as to the plan of arrangement of an art 
museum, it is usually admitted that three 
general schemes are possible. First, a 
period arrangement, grouping all objects 
of whatever kind according to the place, 
school, and time of their manufacture, 
regardless of material, use, and technique. 
Such an order is of great value to the stu- 
dent of history and to the general public, 
but it fails in usefulness to the craftsman 
and designer, and is really suited only to a 
small and carefully collection, 
since the development of any particular 


selected 


' The tulip was already in cultivation in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century and in the Nether- 
lands this flower became the center of frenzied 
finance in 1634 when victims of the “tulipo- 
mania’’ paid fabulous prices for a single bulb 
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phase of art soon makes a museum so 
arranged unwieldy and ill balanced. 

Second, an arrangement according to 
material; grouping, for instance, all the 
metalwork tcgether in one place, the tex- 
tiles in another, ceramics in a third, each 
isolated, and all illustrating the develop- 
ment of technique rather than of style. 
The rich and valuable collections of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington are so arranged, and their use- 
fulness has been tried for nearly two 
generations by the students of industrial 
art from many government schools, al- 
though the museum as a whole scarcely 
answers the needs or arouses the interest 
of the average visitor who has no active 
participation in the crafts. 

The third scheme, and to many minds 
the ideal one for a museum, especially an 
\merican museum, combines the first two 
methods, so that in one part of the building 
there is a complete historical series of period 
rooms furnished, so far as possible, with fine 
examples of the different arts of each age, 
grouped to suggest the atmosphere and 
taste of the time. Such a series of galleries, 
each containing very good and characteris- 
tic works of art and no unimportant speci- 
mens, would furnish for the general visitor 
a stimulating exhibition, embracing all of 
the museum he really needs to see, and all 
that he can see without undue fatigue. 
However, supplementary to these period 
galleries would be others devoted to the 
special collections, so that the student of 
silver, for instance, could go at once to 
the metalwork section and find grouped 
together chronologically hundreds of tea 
pots, beakers, and spoons, from all of which 
he could gather knowledge and ideas with- 
out the necessity of running from a 
sixteenth-century room on one floor to an 
eighteenth on another, and back again, 
picking out silverware from a mass of 
furniture, tapestries, and other types of 
artistic production in no way related to 
the technique he wished to study. 

In the first days of the Department of 
Decorative Arts, when the collections were 
small, it was possible to follow the historical 
or period plan with few deviations, but in 
recent years the increase of our possessions 
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has been so rapid that it has become more 
and more necessary to devise some scheme 
of separating and organizing the material, 
of the department has 
to the third of the three 
The series of study 


and the policy 

tended inevitably 
plans outlined above. 
rooms opened two years ago, and at that 
time described in the BULLETIN, was one 
of the first steps in this direction, and with 
the removal of the Morgan Collection and 
the completion of new parts of the building, 
a considerable amount became 
available for a more systematic deve'op- 
Of this space, five new 


ol space 
ment of the idea. 
galleries of special collections were last 
month opened to the public, and within the 
near future it is planned to arrange six 
other rooms of similar character, so that 
the department will eventually have 
available for use these special collections in 
Wing H and elsewhere, as well as the series 
of period rooms in the part of the building 
known as the Hoentschel Wing, already 
familiar to visitors. 

[he five new galleries just opened are 
those on the Fifth Avenue front, on the 
second floor of Wing H, formerly occupied 
by the Morgan Collection. Silverware 
fills the first two of these, ceramics the last 
three; but in all there has been an attempt 
to relieve the monotony which a special 
collection might have, by occasional exam- 
ples of other crafts. Asa result, there are 
tapestries and wood carvings on the walls, 
and pieces of furniture between the cases; 
a circumstance which does not, it1s thought, 
detract from the usefulness of a special 
collection as such. 

The two rooms of silver contain chiefly 
objects permanently owned by the Museum, 
including the Truax, Palmer, and other 
collections, well the Cadwalader 
bequest of snuff boxes, the Avery Collec- 
tion of spoons, the loans of Rev. Alfred 
Duane Pell, and many individual gifts. 
Half of one gallery is devoted to Sheffield 
plate, including the Viscountess Woolsey 
Collection, a purchase of years 
ago, and the loans of Commodore Stearns. 
A Spanish Renaissance doorway from the 
house of Stanford White is exhibited again 
after a long retirement, and the five 
Cupid and Psyche tapestries of the same 
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period, lent by Joseph Sampson Stevens 
and previously described, are hung on the 
walls above the silver cases. 

Of the three galleries devoted to cera- 
mics, the first two are given over to faience, 
the last to porcelain. Of the three, the 
first is the large room familiar to visitors 
in the days of the Morgan Collection as 
holding the Raphael, since that time pre- 
sented to the museum; this room now con- 
tains around the walls a_ representative 
collection of Italian majolicas made espec- 
ially notable by the recent loan, now 
exhibited for the first time, of one hundred 
pieces from the collection of Mortimer L. 
Schiff. These illustrate the best phase of 
the notable art of the Italian potters of 
Florence, Faenza, and many other cities, 
who were often aided by the great painters 
of the time and whose production ranks 
with the most vigorous of their era. Mr. 
Schiff’s pieces include many of the most 
celebrated known, which have been gath- 
ered together for vears from the Bardac, 
Morgan, and many other collections. 
Especiaily noteworthy is the case of poly- 
chrome tiles in relief, coming from Gubbio 
and made, presumably by Maestro Giorgio, 
most celebrated Renaissance potters 
and faience decorators, for the Andreoli 
family in 1513. 

On the opposite side of the room are 
majolicas owned by the Museum, as well 
as the beautiful specimens of sixteenth- 
century manufacture on loan here for some 
years by V. Everit Macy. The five central 
cases are occupied by French faience, and 
illustrate the development of this celebrated 
art from Italian models. One 
tains French pieces which are 
parallel to Italian prototypes, another is 
filled with Palissy ware, and two more 
with the first pieces of Rouen origin, beau- 


of 


case con- 


closely 


tiful in design and workmanship. These 
four cases form part of the Le Breton 
Collection, owned by Mr. Morgan and 


placed on loan in the Museum by his 
father in 1910. This was formerly dis- 
tributed through the Hoentschel Wing, and 
is now grouped together for the first time. 
The fifth case in this gallery holds eight 
pieces of Henry II or Oiron faience, from 
the Morgan Collection, a precious ware 
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whose history 1s too well known to need 
description, and whose rarity and value 
are widely appreciated. 

The next gallery, No. 16, is also devoted 
to faience and contains more of the Le 
Breton Collection, illustrating not only the 
production of the work at Rouen, but also 
Moustiers, Marseilles, and other French 
cities. Other cases contain Delft, early 
English pottery, and German stoneware. 
Half of this room is devoted to the excep- 
tionally interesting cdllection of Mexican 
majolica presented to the Museum in 1911 
by Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, recently aug- 
mented, and now for the first time shown in 
its entirety [his ware will be more fully 
described ina later numberofthe BULLETIN. 

The third ceramic gallery is devoted to 
porcelain as distinguished from faience, 
and practically all the wares shown are of 
eighteenth-century manufacture, since the 
process of making porcelain, long known in 
China, was discovered in Europe only in 
the early eighteenth century. The porce- 
lain is grouped according to country and 
includes historical arrangements of Sévres, 
Meissen or Dresden, Worcester, Chelsea, 
Wedgwood, as well as many other centers 
of production. It has been found possible 
to exhibit in this gallery some interesting 
examples of wood carving, notably the fine 
overmantel from Holme Lacy, in the style 
of Grinling Gibbons, purchased by the 
Museum last year. A door from the cele- 
brated boudoir of the Sagredo Palace in 
Venice, long owned by the Museum but 
never before exhibited, is now brought to 
light for the first time, while two consoles 
and other panels from the same room are 
exhibited in Gallery 12. A large Baroque 
console and mirror frame is a recent loan 
from Thomas F. Ryan, and on the walls are 
four French tapestries of the reign of Louis 
XVI, lent by Mrs. Frederick H. Allen. 

Within a short time it is planned to open 
the next galleries, which will contain laces, 
textiles, embroideries, church vestments, 
and similar examples of the art of weaving. 

D. F. 


FRENCH STAINED GLASS 


THE Museum collection of stained 
glass, which has grown so rapidly in recent 


ae | 


years, has been further augmented by the 
purchase of four quatrefoils of brilliant 
color, dating from the late thirteenth 
century or the beginning of the fourteenth. 
The new acquisitions are medallions from 
the windows of one of the greatest of 
French cathedrals, celebrated from early 
times for its wonderful colored glass. 
Like other ancient churches, this cathedral 
was fated to undergo the harsh process 
known as restoration, which swept away 
much of the beauty spared by time, and 
during the process some of the old glass was 
removed, among the pieces being the 
four quatrefoils now owned by the Museum. 
The subjects are as follows: the Virgin 
Enthroned, Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
the Coronation of the Virgin, and the 
Pascal Lamb. Three of the four medallions 
measure two feet, six inches in greatest 
diameter, and one, the Pascal Lamb, two 
feet, ten inches. The color is pure and 
rich and the design typical of the best 
period. 

In the thirteenth century the art of the 
glass-maker reached its zenith, and at 
Chartres, Sens, and Bourges it is the win- 
dows of this time which command admira- 
tion as artistic achievements of the noblest 
order. Stained glass of the thirteenth 
century differs from that of later origin 
both in conception and in technique. In 
the first place, the component pieces were 
cut very small and the finished window 
was really a transparent mosaic held 
together by lead bands; it was o:ten made 
up of many patterns on a minute scale, 
and always treated from the decorative 
and not the pictorial point of view. Second, 
the glass used was almost all colored in 
the melting pot by metallic oxides while 
in a fluid state, and for this reason it is 
referred to as “pot metal,” which means 
that the color is in the glass, not painted 
upon it. Brownish black paint at first 
was the only exception to the rule, and 
was used for the necessary drawing and 
for details of ornament. It was pro- 
duced by using finely powdered colored 
glass as a pigment, subjecting it to the 
heat of the kiln, and thus melting the paint 
and affixing it to the sheet. In the early 
period, the drawing was kept subordinate 
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to the mosaic of the design, and the 
painter played only a secondary part to 


the glazier in the construction of a win- 
dow; but as time went on and the demand 
for pictorial treatment grew greater, the 
painter rose in importance and the window 
became more and more nearly a picture. 
The medallion of the Pascal Lamb shows 
the first phase of this tendency at work. 
The deep biue background of the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin has given way to a pat- 
tern of paint on a clear ground, a method 
called grisaille and sometimes used to fill 
whole windows where colored glass would 
have allowed too little light to penetrate. 

It was shortly after the period of the 
quatrefoils under consideration that an- 
other method of painting glass was dis- 
a yellow stain was added to 
the palette of the glass-maker. The pot 
metal yellows the thirteenth century 
were dark and with a ruddy tinge, but in 
the next hundred years it was found that 
a clear, bright, golden hue could be pro- 
cured by painting the surface with a silver 
solution. The color when fired was incor- 
porated with the glass, but rested very 
thinly on the and interfered 
little with the passage of light. It came 
to be the distinguishing feature of all later 
glass, and in this connection it is interesting 
to note that glass so painted stands the 
test of time better than any other, as the 
yellow stain seems to protect the surface 


covered, and 


ol 


surtace sO 


from corrosion. 

The art of stained glass, as well as the 
kindred art of mosaic, is of course judged 
by very different standards from those set 
up for picture-painting. When the later 
glass workers tried to rival the painters on 
canvas, it was to the detriment of a great 
art, and with a complete mastery of pic- 
torial methods, stained glass sank to an 
insignificant position. The glaziers of the 
thirteenth century knew their limitations 
and confined themselves to subjects that 
could be expressed in two dimensions only, 
without realistic modeling and relying 
largely on the use of color for dramatic 
effect. 

[he medallions in the Museum illustrate 
what remarkable results were obtained 


with imperfect materials. The glass is 
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filled with bubbles, the surface is rough, 
and no two pieces of one color are the same 
shade. But it is really these defects which 
lend that life, variety, and sparkle to the 
glass of this age that is missing in the more 
perfect product of later time. The 
dominant are blue, ruby, green, 
vellow, and a bottle green, which served 
for white. This last color is used sparingly 
in the best period and can be found oftenest 


colors 


as a border dividing the colored me- 
dallions from the background. An in- 


teresting feature is the leads, which are 
very old and presumably the original ones, 
a very rare 9ccurrence. 

With some smaller pieces of the same 
period, the new quatrefoils have been in- 
corporated in a single window and placed 
in the room which contains the very fine 
example of early thirteenth-century glass 
representing Abiud, one of the ancestors 
of Christ. This window in the style 
of the clerestory lights in St. Remi at 
Reims, and is typical of one of the vanished 
treasures of that venerable church which 
has been under constant shell fire 
long atime. The two phases of thirteenth- 
century glass are thus represented side by 
side in the Museum, and furnish an ex- 
cellent of comparison with the 
fifteenth-century English window in the 
room adjoining, described in the BULLETIN 
for March, 1913. 


IS 
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basis 


W. F. STOHLMAN. 
AN EARLY BOOK ABOUT 
ETCHING 


IN connection with the etched portrait 
of the Emperor Charles V and his brother 
Ferdinand, and with Direr’s etching of the 
Agony in the Garden, noticed in recent 
numbers of the BULLETIN, it is interesting 
to note that in February last B. H. Innes 
Brown presented to the Museum a little 
quarto of 22 pages bearing the following 
quaint title: 


ARtliche kunste mancherley weyse 


Dinten vnd aller hand Farben zu- 
bereyten Auch wie man 
schrifft vit gemelde auf staheline 


evsene waffen vn dessgleychen | etzen 
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soll. . . Gedruckt zu Nuren- 
berg durch Simon Dunckel im 
M.D.xxxi. Jar. 


at the bottom of which appears the minute 
signature of the late Dr. Friedrich Lipp- 
mann, who was for many years at the head 
of the Berlin Print Cabinet. 

Whether this is actually the first printed 


dinary collection of trade recipes, and, to 
judge from its peculiarly crabbed language, 
was the work of some artisan who threw 
together rather hastily a number of his 
shop formulae. The spelling in particular 
is erratic, the author evidently having 
proceeded on the theory that if he spelled 
each word in as many ways as he could he 
would be sure to get it right at least once 





THE VIRGIN ENTHRONED, STAINED GLASS 


FRENCH, LATE XIII OR 


book to tell about etching, of course no 
one can tell, but it is the earliest one re- 
ferred to by either Harzen or Koehler in 
their classical essays on the beginnings of 
etching.' The book itself, as its title 
advertises, is nothing more than an or- 


See Harzen, in Naumanns Archiv, 1859, p 
119, Koehler’s book, Etching, N Y. 1885, his 
article in Zeitschr. f. d. Kunst. N. F. LX, p. 30, 
and his introduction to the Grolier Club’s 
Diirer Catal ygue, N. Y., 1897 


EARLY XIV CENTURY 


[he only other copy of the text which | 
have seen is that in the possession of Pro- 
fessor Paul J. Sachs of Harvard College. 
His copy was printed at Augsburg by 
Heinrich Steyner in 1531, and its title reads: 


Allerhand Farben , vnd mancherlay 
weyse  Diinten ziibereyten. ; 
Auch wie man schrifft) vnd gemaelde 
auff Stahel vnd Eisen. etzen sol’. 
Gemert vnd gebessert'. . . . Ge- 
druckt zi Augspurg durch Heynrich 
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Stevner Im Finffzehen hundert vnd 
drey vnnd dreysigsten Jare 
So tar as the ““Gemert vnd gebessert”” ts 
concerned, it seems to have consisted 


chiefly in introducing further Augsburg 
quirks of spelling into the already quite 
cheerful imsouciance of the Nuremberg 
printer and save for the last 
five pages, which contain additional recipes, 


a non-textual re- 


author, as 


it is nothing more than 
print ol the 1531 book 
The text is particularly 
that it makes no specific reference to the 
use of etched plates for printing, the idea 
of its compiler evidently being that the 
methods of incising metal surfaces ex- 
plained by him should be used only for 
decorative purposes. In this he was but 
recording the practice of the armorers, 
who for a long time had used the etching 


interesting in 


process lor the decoration of their wares. 
\ number of beautifully etched swords 
and armor of the Maximilian 
period are to be seen in the Museum collec- 
tion, and a comparison of them with the 
reproductions of early printed etchings 
contained in Pauli’s Inkunabeln der Radie- 


pieces ol 


rung affords quite convincing testimony 
that the draughtsmen took the etching 


process from the armorers, and in the be- 
ginning used it just as they took it. The 
making of etched plates for printing was a 
comparatively recent development in 1531, 
as the earliest dated impression from an 
etched plate that has so far been recorded 
is a little plate by Urs Graf of Bale, of 1513, 
while the earliest prints made by the etch- 
ing process can be dated back only to 
about 1500, and then only by circumstan- 
tial evidence that leaves much to be de- 
sired in the way of accuracy. 

The recipes in the Artliche Kunste ex- 
plain in large measure the rude appearance 
of many of the early etchings on: iron, 
their frequent foul biting (the technical 
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name for places in which the acid has 
worked through the protecting laver of 
etching ground and pitted the plate), the 
rough edges of the etched lines, and their 
curious shallow quality. The three refer- 
ences to the etching ground are especially 
interesting, as in one case the ground con- 
sists simply of wax, and in the other two 
of either red or vellow lead tempered with 
linseed oil. That anything at all could 
have been produced with such covering 
materials, let alone such prints as those 
produced by Diirer, Beham, and the mem- 
bers of the Hopfer family, is legitimate 
matter for wonder, although it must be 
noted that Bosse in his celebrated Treatise 
on etching, first published in 1645, at a 
time when Callot and Van Dyck had done 
their work and Rembrandt was at the 
height of his power, recommends a ground 
composed solely of candle grease (wax) and 
olive oil cooked together. The ingredients 
of the mordants or acids recommended in 
the Artliche Kunste are remarkably similar 
to those referred to by Jehan le Begue in his 
famous manuscript! as having been copied 
from a book lent to him by a certain Father 
Dionysius at Genoa in 1409, and to that 
given by Bosse. The chief interest of the 
recipes, therefore, is largely that they show 
as nothing else the continuity of the etching 
technical practice from 1409 to the present 
time, since Bosse’s prescriptions are given 
in the current edition of the Encyclopédie 
Roret as still having a practical value. 
Incidentally they demonstrate that the 
delicate process of etching to which we are 
nowadays accustomed was not so much the 
result of any discovery as of the application 
of a well-known method to different prob- 
lems. 


W. M. I., Jr. 


'See vol. | of Mrs. Merrifield’s Original 
7 


l reatises, p. 77 et seq 
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ONE OF THE EARLIEST PRINTED VIEWS OF VENICE 
VENETIAN SCHOOL, 1481 


NOTES 


COMING EXHIBITIONS OF _ is planning to hold an exhibition of Italian 
PAINTINGS. Memorial exhibitions of | Rennaissance woodcuts in the fall and early 
the works of two artists, Thomas Eakins’ winter. Much of the material to be shown 
and Albert Ryder, will be held at the — will consist of loans from private collections, 
Museum during the coming season. The _ and in large part will be in the form of 
dates and details will be announced later; book illustrations. 
at present it has only been decided that the The Venetian and more especially the 
Eakins exhibition will take place in the au- Florentine illustrations have always been 
tumn or early winter and that of Ryder in _ highly prized; for, although they are almost 
the spring. For more than twenty-five years entirely anonymous, they represent in 
Ryder’s place has been acknowledged, but’ many respects the most charming and 
Eakins, though a more or less frequent ex- artistic work that has ever been done in 
hibitor at the National Academy of Design, book illustration. They are particularly 
and though some of his fellow-painters and interesting because, unlike the German 
his friends gauged him at his true value, work of the same period, they reflect with 
has never had the appreciation among the — remarkable closeness the forms of the archi- 
New York public that was hisdue. Hewas_ tecture and sculpture of the time, while at 
one who made no bid for popularity. His the same time they have just as close a 
satisfaction was to paint pictures that, as relationship to the ordinary life of the 
far as could be accomplished, fulfilled his people. From a utilitarian point of view 
austere and thoughtful standard. He they stand apart from the prints with 
had no especial advocates to sound his which we are more familiar, for they were 
praises regularly in the press and no special almost without exception made for a 
dealer to exploit his work and manipulate — specific purpose and to fit definite physical 
his market. It is confidently predicted surroundings. 
that the coming exhibit‘on of Eakins’ work It is hoped also to have a representation 
will place his popular reputation in its de- of some of the chiaroscuro prints, the 
served place alongside the most famous particular form of the woodcut which the 
American painters of his generation: In- Italians made their own more than any 
ness, Whistler, Winslow Homer, and Ryder. other. These block prints, as they would 

be called if made today, are the nearest 

EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE approach that the printed picture has ever 
Woopcuts. The Department of Prints made to the solidity and material substance 


4d 





BULLETIN OF THI 
which we associate with oil painting. In 
good condition they are quite rare, as hav- 
ing been made for household decoration, 
much as the big lithographs which were so 
popular in Germany a few years ago, and 
not being valuable enough to frame, they 
have been destroyed by handling and the 
ordinary accident of the small house. 

Ihe Italian woodcuts, both in books and 
without exception 


poor people, 


out, were practically 
made for an audience of 
many of the most delightful of them being 
nothing more than what today we would 
call chap book illustration, and, in a way, 
represent far more closely than any of the 
other works of art which have come down 
to us from that time, the taste and the 
tradition of the common man of the period. 
That the man in the street should have 
provided an economic demand for such 
things is one of the most remarkable 
commentaries one could desire upon the 
reasons for the artistic prowess exhibited by 
the Italian Renaissance painters, sculptors, 
and architects 


EXHIBITION OF THE McFappen CoL- 
LECTION. In connection with the loan 
exhibition of the collection of portraits and 
landscapes of the British School belonging 
to John H. McFadden, a catalogue’ has 
been issued, containing an introductory 
note by Bryson Burroughs on the artists 
represented in the collection, and fully 
illustrated. 


New EpItIon oF CATALOGUE OF PAINT- 


incs. The Catalogue of Paintings has 


‘Catalogue of Portraits and Landscapes of the 
sritish School lent by John H. McFadden, New 
York, June to October, MCMXVIL. viii, g[1| pp 


16 pl. 8vo. Price, 10 cents 
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been brought up to date in a third edition.” 
rhe descriptions of forty-six paintings have 
been added; those of nineteen have been 
dropped. Changes in location have been 
made as required. In this revision the 
advantages of the numbering adopted 
for the paintings—an adaptation of the 
C. A. Cutter System—became evident, 
for only nine changes of numbering were 


needed ° 


COLUMBIA SUMMER SCHOOL 
Stupents. The annual visit of students 
from the Columbia University Summer 
School occurred on July 12. As usuel, 
the large group broke up into smaller groups 
according to the special department of art 


VISIT OF 


in which each person was interested, and 
different members of the staff showed the 
collections to the visitors. 


Museum WoMEN AND THE War. For 
several months the women of the Museum 
staff have been engaged in making supplies 
for war relief. As the work is voluntary 
and done after hours, no organization has 
been formed, but supplies are made in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Red 
Cross, and are restricted to those of which 
there is the most immediate need. Surgi- 
cal dressings have been given first place, 
but garments made by sewing and knitting 
are also included, and it has been found 
possible to contribute occasionally to for- 
eign relief. In addition to the original 
fund, gifts of money, material, and sewing 
machines have been received from inter- 
ested friends, and the work will go forward, 
although more slowly, during the vacation 
season. 

*Catalogue of Paintings by Bryson Burroughs. 


New York, MCMXVII. xiii, 362 pp. 33 pl. 
plan. 8vo. Price, 25 cents 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JULY, I917 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 

ARMS AND ARMOR Gorget, bronze-gilt, William Pitt, 
Wing H, Room 9 English, eighteenth century; 
banner, damask, Spanish, 

eighteenth century Purchase. 
CERAMICS. .. +Tea set, Chinese, eighteenth cen- 

Gere : patentee Gift of Mrs. Winthrop 

Sargent. 
REPRODUCTIONS *Young Sophokles, by John Don- 

: oghue Purchase 
WoopwoRK AND FURNITURI tMahogany bookcase, Adam Bro- 


thers; mahogany serving table, 
style of Adam Brothers,—Eng- 
lish, second half of eighteenth 
century Purchase 


Wing F, North Stairway Millefleurs tapestry, German 
(Rhenish), late fifteenth century Anonymous Loan. 


*Carved and gilt wood statue, St 
George and the Dragon, South 
German, about 1500; tapestries, 
Siege of Troy, Burgundian; 
Prince of Malice Enthroned, fif- 
teenth century; Lady and Gen- 
tleman Playing Chess, late 
fifteenth century,—French; 
Charles VI and Isabeau de Ba- 
viére with Hunting Party, 
Flemish, fifteenth century. .... Lent by Edson Bradley 


*Handkerchief, embroidered lace, 

English, about 1800 Lent by James E. Cook. 
*Piece of chintz, French, eigh- 

teenth century; sampler, Ameri- 


can, eighteenth century Lent by Miss Mary J. Galt. 
Floor Il, Room 6 Forty-two paintings, British 
School, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. .. Lent by John H. McFadden. 
(Wing F, Room 23) Jug, Sino-Lowestoft porcelain, 
English, eighteenth century Lent by A. Murray Young 
*Sampler, made by Gertrude 
Whiting, modern .. Lent by Miss Gertrude 
Whiting 


LIST OF DONORS OF BOOKS 


Edward D. Adams Henry Reinhardt 

Stan. V. Henkels Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer 
Rudolf A. Meyer-Riefstahl Osvald Sirén 

]. Pierpont Morgan Nelson Smith 


Henry Walters 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
tTRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6 
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\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
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the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
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elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
see special leaflet. 

ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 
P.M. (Sunday from 1p. M. to 6 p.M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES published by the Museum 
and PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging 
to the Museum, made by the Museum photo- 
grapher, and by other photographers, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance and at the 
head of the main staircase. Orders by mail 
may be addressed to the Secretary. See special 
leaflets. 
RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 
A.M, lO 5 P.M. 








